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248 BRUSH AND PENCIL 

ists live or have lately died in London. Musicians migrate, but less 
freely than painters. Italian composers have domiciled in Paris, and 
German in London. But these speak a native language, even in 
their art, and address a foreign, acquired taste. Painters address a 
natural sentiment, and a cultivation which is nearly identical through- 
out civilization. The world is their market, and they travel as light 
as an apprentice with his bag of tools. 

Till now the United States has taken only a passive part in this 
migration of artists. British painters came to the colonies for orders 
as French painters come to New York for a winter now, and stagger 
home under a load of dollars. But no one dreamed until this genera- 
tion that America could export painters. Our youth went abroad to 
study, and came home to compete as best they could with the Ameri- 
can taste for foreign work. 

Whistler broke the ice. With all reverence for his art, it is cer- 
tain that his eccentricity helped. Anyway, he made a name and a 
place for himself in London. Abbey followed, and bettered his home 
success. Sargent has done even more. He has made a place for 
himself, too, but it is the first place among painters to whom the 
English language is native. Some time, when art shall have escaped 
from this eternal subjection to French standards and methods, he may 
be called the greatest portrait-painter in the twentieth century. There 
is pleasant thinking for Americans in this. 
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EXAMPLES OF DECORATION AND DESIGN 

The following illustrations are of especially artistic designs in 
leather embossing, furniture, and mural decoration. No class of 
work offers better opportunity for artistic ornamentation than fine 
bookbinding, and the cuts in Plate 25 have the merit of being not 
only artistic, but unique. Figure 1 is a weird conceit executed by 
Mme. Folsey-Risler; Figure 2 is a floral theme executed by Mile. 
Marie Therese Andre; and Figures 3 and 4 are similar ideas, worked 
out by Charles Henri Godin. All the volumes were exhibited at the 
Paris Salon. All four of the designs shown in Plate 26 are of art 
furniture, made by Louis Majorelle, of Nancy, in" which different ideas 
are worked out with pleasing decorative effect. The purpose of the 
designer has been to embellish simple pieces of furniture by a clever 
use of pictorial art. Plate 27 shows three examples of raised mural 
decoration, designed by G. C. Hait£ and executed at Darwen, Eng- 
land. Grace of line and cleverly arranged repetitions make all the 
designs especially attractive. 
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EXAMPLES OF DECORATION AND DESIGN. Plate 26. 
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